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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
In millions of U.S. dollars unless noted 


1985 1986 
Projections 


Domestic Economy 
Population (thousands) (*) 


Population growth (%) 

GDP in dollars (billions) 

Per capita GDP, current dollars 

GDP (CH$ billion in 1977 Prices) 
% change 

Consumer Price Index (% change) 


Production and Employment 
Labor force (thousands) (*) 


Unemployment (*) 
Govt. workprograms as % 
of labor force (*) 
Industrial production (% change) 
Govt. deficit as % of GDP 


Balance of Payments 

Exports (F.0.B.) 3,804 4,250 5,224 
Imports (F.0O.B.) 2,955 3,126 3,994 
Trade balance (F.O.B.) 849 1,079 1,230 
Current-account balance - 1,329 - 1,091 750 
Foreign direct investment (new) 112 251 497 
Foreign debt 19,318 19,352 19,000 
Debt-service paid 2,363 25372 1,884 
Debt-service ratio as % of 

merchandise exports 62.1 55.8 36.1 
Foreign exchange reserves 1,867 1,778 1,871 
Average exchange rate for year 161 192 220 


Foreign Investment 
Total (cumulative since 1974) 2,410 2,829 3,326 
U.S. L 7232 1,507 i,tse 
U.S. share (%) 51.1 53.3 52.1 


U.S. - Chile Trade 
U.S. exports to Chile (F.A.S.) 682.0 823.3 796.0 
U.S. imports from Chile (C.I.F.) 857.4 934.8 1,104.0 
Trade balance -175.4 - 111.5 -308.0 
U.S. share of Chilean exports (%) 23.6 21.9 21.1 
U.S. share of Chilean imports (3%) 21.8 20.5 19.9 


Principal U.S. exports (1987): Mining machinery, fertilizers, computer 
Principal U.S. imports (1987): Copper, gold, fresh fruits. 


Sources: Central Bank, National Institute of Statistics, and Embassy 
estimates. 


(*) Year-end values. 
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SUMMARY: The Chilean economy grew at a 5.4 percent rate during 1987, 
following a 5.7 percent growth rate in 1986. Construction, fishing, 
transportation, and retail trade accounted for the bulk of the 
growth. In the first quarter, the Chilean economy showed signs of 
overheating, leading the Central Bank to tighten money supply growth. 
The restrictive monetary policy, which continued throughout the year, 
cooled off the economy, putting it on a path compatible with foreign 
exchange constraints. Inflation increased to 21.5 percent, reflecting 
increases in world petroleum and domestic food prices. Despite a 
sharp increase in the first half, unemployment declined rapidly from 
September onward and closed the year at 7.9 percent. Despite rising 
employment, real wages were negative most of the year, and only an 
unusually low inflation rate in December allowed the overall index to 
show a 0.5 percent increase. 


Chile should have GDP growth of at least 5.0 percent in 1988, a 
somewhat lower level than in 1987. One major factor which will 
influence economic growth is the behavior of private investment before 
and after the presidential plebiscite expected to be held between 
September and December 1988. If the candidate chosen by the military 
junta is approved by a majority of those voting, he will be 
inaugurated in March 1989 for an 8-year term. If rejected, 
competitive elections, open to civilian candidates, should be held 
during 1989, and the winner inaugurated in 1990. The outcome of this 
process will determine both Chile's return to democratic, civilian 
government, and the nature of future economic policies. Publication 
of a platform by six center parties, however, while setting forth 
significant differences from the current government on domestic 
policy, indicated little change toward foreign trade and limitations 
on foreign investment only in banking and mining. 


U.S. trade should continue to benefit from the growth in the Chilean 
economy. In December 1987, however, President Reagan suspended Chile 
from eligibility for duty-free entry under the Generalized System of 
Preferences (GSP) as well as new OPIC insurance because of inadequate 
protection of workers' rights in Chile. 


The major development in Chile's balance-of-payments outlook in 1987 
was the renegotiation in April 1987 of all medium-and long-term debt 
owed to private and foreign government lenders. The Government of 
Chile (GOC) has recently opened negotiations with creditor banks to 
find financing for a projected balance-of-payments gap in 1989, and 
mechanisms to allow Chile to gradually return to the voluntary lending 
market. The trade balance at the end of the year was $1,229 million, 
due to a year-end surge in copper prices and continued improvement in 
the price and volume of noncopper exports. The country will have a 
$450 million current account deficit in 1988, which it will finance by 
borrowing from multilateral development banks (MDB's), new foreign 
investment, and short-term borrowing. Concerns about the Chilean 
Government's human rights performance have resulted in the U.S. 
policy, since November 1986, of abstaining on nonbasic human needs 
loans in the MDB's. Innovative debt-to-equity conversion schemes, 


plus other programs, have retired $3.3 billion in external debt since 
1985, and 
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provide an excellent opportunity for companies interested in investing 
in the country. 


PART A - CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Economic Growth: The Chilean economy grew at a 5.4 percent rate 
during 1987. That rate was composed of a 6 percent rate for the first 
half of the year, followed by a 4.6 percent rate during the second 
half. The economic authorities became alarmed at the rapid first 
quarter growth, especially when adding in increasing rates of 
inflation and a declining trade balance due to growth of capital goods 
imports. In late March, the Central Bank announced it was curbing 
real money supply growth and raising the rediscount rate. The tight 
monetary policy continued throughout most of the year, keeping the 
economy on a path consistent with foreign exchange constraints. 


Agricultural production increased 4 percent in 1987. In 1987, 
agricultural exports (primarily fresh fruit) shot up 15 percent to 
reach $804 million, while agricultural imports increased by 16 percent 
to $221 million. The result was a record farm trade surplus of $582 
million. Domestic production of wheat increased 15 percent, prompted 
by high government mandated minimum import prices for that product. 


The mining industry was stagnant in 1987, following 1.5 percent growth 
in 1986. Slightly lower production of copper negated gains in output 
for other minerals. Copper continues to earn over 42 percent of 
Chile's export revenues. Income from the mining industry provides 
about 15 percent of government revenues. Copper remains Chile's 
principal export, and the country produces about 22 percent of 
free-world production, making Chile the largest producer and exporter 
of the red metal. Chilean copper producers have low production costs 
resulting from relatively high ore grades and economies of scale, as 
well as lower labor and environmental costs. 


Chile also is one of the world's top 10 producers of molybdenum, 
iodine, rhenium, lithium, selenium, nitrates, gold, and silver. 
Domestic crude petroleum output declined 7 percent in 1987, due to 
well-field depletion. Domestic oil production now supplies about 42 
percent of national consumption. Coal production increased 14.5 
percent in 1987, reflecting increased demand for steam coal to 
substitute for fuel oil in thermoelectrical generating plants and the 
start up of the COCAR deposit in the south of Chile. 


The construction sector shot up by 10.6 percent in 1987, due to 
increases in public works projects plus materialization of projects 
deferred from the 1982-83 recession and increased private residential 
construction. The outlook for this sector will be very sensitive to 
investor confidence due to the upcoming plebiscite. 


Manufacturing production grew by 6.4 percent in 1987, following 7.6 
percent growth in 1986. This sector in the past 2 years has benefited 
greatly from the overall export-led expansion of the economy. Also, 
efficient import competing sectors such as metal industries, machinery 
and plastics have driven out imports. The 
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fishing industry grew by 10.7 percent during 1987 although fishmeal 
production fell by 16 percent. Chile's forestry exports grew strongly 
in 1987 (43.2 percent above 1986 levels), and promises to be a major 
export industry in the future. Ten firms were responsible for 82 
percent of total forestry exports. 


The export led boom is gradually stimulating the retail and service 
sectors, which employ about half of the labor force. Retail trade 
grew by 7 percent, transportation by 8.6 percent, and services by 5.3 
percent. The service sector includes financial and insurance 
services, which have been growing at a rate faster than the overall 
economy. The Santiago stock market index (1980=100) at the end of 
December stood at 343.6. The market fell by 24.5 percent in the month 
following Black Monday, but recovered by 10.3 percent by year-end. 

The stock exchange boomed in early January 1988, following 
announcement of a devaluation and tariff cut. 


The economy is now in its 5th year of economic expansion, well past 
the recovery phase. The economy should continue on the current path 
throughout 1988, yielding GDP growth of at least 5 percent. One major 
factor which will influence 1988 economic growth is the effect on 
private investment of a plebiscite which is expected to take place 
between September and November 1988 on whether to accept or reject a 
candidate for President of Chile for 1989-97. The candidate is to be 
chosen 30 to 60 days prior to the vote by unanimous decision of the 
military junta (which includes the four commanders-in-chief of the 
Chilean armed forces --Army, Navy, Air Force, and National Police). 

If a majority of those voting approve the armed forces' candidate, he 
will be inaugurated on March 11, 1989, for an 8-year term. If a 
majority vote "no," competitive elections should be held during 1989, 
open to candidates nominated by the legal political parties. (As of 
March 1988, seven parties had been granted legal status or were in the 
last stages of acquiring it: the Christian Democratic Party, the 
Democratic Radical Party, the Humanist Party; National Advance, the 
National Party; National Renovation, and the Party for Democracy. 
Under the Constitution of 1980, the Communist Party and similar 
movements are illegal. A two-house Congress is also to be elected in 


1989; one-third of the upper house, the Senate, would be appointed or 
ex oficio. 


Beyond the normal political uncertainty caused by a vote of this 
importance, there is concern among potential investors that the 
international community might impose sanctions against Chile if the 
plebiscite is not held under free and fair conditions. In March 1988 
the Chilean Government renewed the State of Emergency and the State of 
Disturbance of Internal Peace, which grant it extraordinary powers to 
suspend constitutional rights. Chile's ability to carry out the 
plebiscite election according to the guidelines of the 1980 


constitution and free of any irregularities will be closely watched by 
the international community. 


Another factor of uncertainty that could affect investment is that the 
opposition political parties have proposed a number of significant 
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changes in future economic policy. The Christian Democrats, the 
Humanists, and several smaller parties released in January 1988 a 
political platform pledging that private property would be respected, 
expropriations would not be allowed, and the private sector would 
maintain a lead role in economic development. However, the document 
also called for a greater government role in the economy including 100 
percent wage indexation, curtailing further foreign investment in the 
banking sector, placing strict limitations on new investment in the 
mining sector (while reserving the right to review existing 
arrangements), changing ownership of mines to leased concessions, 
raising taxes, changes in the conditions for debt-equity swaps, 
capitalizing bad loans from private Chilean banks by the Central Bank 
up to 49 percent of the capital of the bank, and calling for Chile to 
join the Cartagena consensus on debt (a proposal to "share" with the 
private banks and developed countries the losses on external debt). 
The leading democratic Socialist party in an October 1987 platform 
called for many of the same actions plus limiting foreign debt 
payments to 2 percent of GDP, revising the private pension fund system 
(AFP's), instituting price controls for basic goods, and giving the 
state a co-equal role in economic development. Another leading party, 
National Renovation, has not published a platform, but has pledged to 
continue current economic policies. 


Employment: The year ended with a low unemployment level, the lowest 
since the Pinochet Government came to power in 1973. The unemployment 
rate reached 7.9 percent in December and an additional 2.1 percent of 
the labor force was employed in government employment programs. The 
open unemployment rate begins to approach the levels prevalent in the 
mid-sixties in Chile. The sources of employment growth throughout the 
year were essentially the export and import competing sectors as Chile 
continued to follow the path of structural adjustment of the economy 
towards export-led growth. Comparing December 1987 with the same 
month in 1986 shows that manufacturing created 76,000 new jobs, and 
agriculture 35,400, while the services sector lost 101,500 jobs as 
workers switched to the more dynamic trade-oriented areas of the 
economy. Part of the decline in services was due to a phase-out of 
emergency employment programs. Thus, the economy created 115,100 new 


jobs in the year, reducing the unemployment rolls by 8.2 percent to 
344,000. 


Unemployment continues to be concentrated in the poor districts of the 
Santiago metropolitan area and other large urban centers (mainly 
Valparaiso) among the 18-25 year olds. Within this age group, 
unemployment rates are double the national average. Most other 
regions have unemployment around the national average or below. The 
Government of Chile in July 1987 initiated a new jobs progran, 
(acronym "PIMO"), which relies on public works projects to generate 
employment. Unlike the existing emergency employment programs (PEM 
and POJH), which are being phased out, the government will not 
directly employ the workers, but rather rely on private contractors to 
carry out the projects. We expect that the unemployment rate will 
increase slightly during the winter months due to seasonal slowdowns 
in construction and agricultural activity, but by the end 
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of the year will return to levels prevalent in December 1987. 


Only about 9 percent of the labor force belongs to unions. The rate 
of union participation has dropped from about 30 percent of the labor 
force in 1975 to present levels. There are currently 5,000 unions, 
federations, and confederations in Chile with a total membership of 
about 400,000 workers. Union membership is greatest in the mining 
industry where a few large state enterprises account for most of the 
production and employment. 


Wages: In December 1987, real wages jumped 2.7 percent, pushing the 
annual rate to a positive 0.5 percent. Throughout most of 1987, real 
wages were negative, particularly after large increases in food prices 
from August to October. While wages for white and blue collar workers 
and unskilled workers increased, service worker wages declined . Real 
wages for managers increased the most with 9.0 percent in the year. 
Although real wages have climbed slightly every year since 1985, wages 


still remain 13 percent below the levels of the height of the boom in 
1982. 


Fiscal Policy: Due to continued budget austerity, Chile has gradually 
reduced the public sector deficit (net indebtedness of the government 
plus nonfinancial public enterprises) from 2.6 percent of GDP in 1985, 
to 1.8 percent in 1986, 0.8 percentin 1987, and a projected 0.8 
percent in 1988. The main sources of government revenue in 1987 were 
the value added tax, tariffs, excise taxes, personal and business 
income taxes, and income from state enterprises. Government revenues 
amounted to 31.3 percent of GDP in 1987. Revenues in 1987 increased 
significantly due to higher-than-expected receipts from copper 
exports, high value added tax collections due to improved economic 


growth and payments of the import tariff due to a nearly 30 percent 
increase in imports. 


The increase in world copper prices pushed the yearly average to 81 
cents per pound, significantly above the planned 65 cents in the 
government budget. (A 1 cent change in the average annual price of 
Chile's copper exports alters export receipts by approximately $30 
million.) Of this total, the government received around $300 
million. Thus, GOC finances are on a very strong footing, and 
probably approach the levels achieved during the 1977-81 boom years. 
Due to the higher prices, the government initiated the Copper 
Stabilization Fund as agreed in Chile's second Structural Adjustment 
Loan from the World Bank. The fund becomes operational when the price 
of copper exceeds by five cents the benchmark price of 75 cents at 
which time the government must make payments into the fund. 


In early January 1988, the Chilean Government reduced tariffs on 
foreign trade from a uniform 20 to 15 percent while it also devalued 
the peso by 4 percent. Also, it eliminated some taxes on luxury 


items. The cost of these measures to the state is estimated at $200 
million. 
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Privatization of some state enterprises continued throughout the year 
with sales to private and institutional investors and to public sector 
workers of shares in companies held by the Chilean Development 
Corporation (CORFO). Foreign banks also acquired significant amounts 
of shares. These sales reduce the size of the government, increase 
public revenues on a one-time basis, and provide private sector 
initiative to state firms. Nevertheless, state enterprises continue 
to generate about one-fourth of Chile's GDP. Almost all state 
enterprises were profitable in 1987, and the government does not 
generally provide subsidies. During 1987, sales began of shares in 
ENDESA, an electricity producing firm and one of the largest 
enterprises in Chile. By mid February 1988, 30 percent of the firm 
had been privatized. Also, in a controversial move the Bond Group 
from Australia purchased 30 percent of CTC, Chile's state-held 
telephone company. 


Current expenditures of the public sector continued to fall in 1987 
and were the equivalent of 32.9 percent of GDP. According to the 
government's budget, the main components of public sector expenditures 
in 1988 are social security payments to private recipients (25.1 
percent of the total), debt service (16.3 percent), transfers and 
subsidies to the private sector (18.9 percent), and wages and salaries 
(14.8 percent). Social security payments will continue to put 
pressure on current government expenditures, since most of Chile's 
younger workers have joined private pension funds (AFP's) and 
therefore are not contributing to the public pension systen. 


Public sector investment increased in 1987 to 7.3 percent of GDP, up 
from 4.7 percent in 1983. Over the medium term, both public and 
private savings will play a key role in determining economic growth 
and the success of Chile's macroeconomic adjustment efforts. 


Monetary Policy: Government efforts center on the maintenance of a 
moderate inflation rate and high international reserves as well as 
compliance with IMF monetary targets. During the first quarter of 
1987, the Central Bank pursued an expansionary monetary policy, 
seeking to lower medium- and long-term domestic interest rates. Real 
M1 (money in circulation plus demand deposits) and M2 (M1 plus term 
deposits) grew 6.2 and 11.8 percent, respectively. During the first 
quarter the economy boomed, running rapidly into Chile's balance of 
payments constraints. The trade balance declined as imports gained 
momentum. Domestically, inflation remained stubbornly high, 
particularly in the winter months, fueled by rapid money supply growth 
and supply constraints. Starting in March and continuing through the 
year, the Central Bank cut back on money supply growth and internal 
credit. As a result, the real money supply (M1) declined steadily. 

In real terms, Ml decreased 11.7 percent in 1987. Late in the year 
however, the Central Bank changed its monetary policy stance. 

Starting in mid-November it lowered rates on Treasury bonds which give 
the cue to the financial sector as to the movement of interest rates. 
Then, in December, the money supply increased significantly 
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due both to seasonal variations and to the change in monetary policy. 
In January, the nominal money supply grew 20.6 percent and in February 
it stabilized, increasing by only 5.3 percent. With the low inflation 
rates of January and February (1.1 percent) these large nominal 
increases translate into a recuperation in the real money supply (M1) 
to the levels prevalent a year ago. Net international reserves (the 
IMF definition) fell in 1987 by approximately $130 million, less than 
the $285 million reserve decline allowed under the IMF program. 


The Financial System: For the second year in a row, the Chilean 
financial system made a profit in 1987. As in the past, branches of 


foreign banks and the state owned Banco del Estado accounted for most 
of the earnings. Chilean private banks generally reported an 
operational surplus but earned no profits on common stock due to the 
need to repurchase past due loans previously assumed by the Central 
Bank. However, the financial system remains fragile and vulnerable to 
downturns in the economy. Some local Chilean banks are still weak, 
lack an adequate capital base; and in addition, the quality of their 
portfolio is uneven. A few local banks have chosen to increase their 
capital by bringing in foreign banks as shareholders. Thus, 1987 
witnessed the arrival of Security Pacific, Credit Lyonnais, and the 
National Bank of Canada among others. Due to the still high level of 
indebtedness of most Chilean firms and the highly competitive 
financial market which keeps spreads low, most bank profits are being 
generated from non-lending activities such as money desks, 
debt-to-equity swaps and trade in government bonds. 


Inflation: The Chilean Government has followed cautious monetary and 
fiscal policies, as required in the IMF/World Bank economic program. 
Inflation increased from 17.4 percent in 1986 to 21.5 percent in 
1987. The increase was due to severe flooding in the winter months, 
which caused spot shortages of some fruit and vegetable products. 
Also responsible for the increases were world oil prices and 
utilities. January and February 1988 inflation was unusually low. 


External Sector Policy: The principal problem facing the Chilean 
economy is how to continue economic growth in the face of a massive 
external debt burden which stands at $19 billion. Chile has been a 
model for other debtor countries in working out multi-year debt 
reschedulings with private creditors in conjunction with IMF and World 
Bank programs. In April 1987, Chile worked out an arrangement with 
private banks to reschedule all medium- and long-term private debts 
(amounting to $15 billion). In January 1988, Chile began talks with 
creditor banks to find ways to finance an anticipated $300 million 


balance of payments gap for 1989 as well as to gradually reenter the 
voluntary lending market. 


The high real exchange rate has had a major effect in limiting imports 
and promoting exports and efficient import substitution. The exchange 
rate on a real trade-weighted basis has remained virtually constant 
since August 1985. The Central Bank maintains a crawling peg exchange 
rate system, which devalues the exchange rate based on the difference 
between domestic and international inflation. The official exchange 
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rate at the end of January 1988 stood at CH$245/$1, up from CH$203/$1 
at the start of 1987. The legal parallel rate ran 4-8 percent higher 
than the official rate throughout the year. 


One important leg of Chile's adjustment policy is promotion of 
structural change. The World Bank has lent Chile $500 million from 
two Structural Adjustment Loans (SAL) and in December 1987 began 
disbursements on a third $250 million SAL. Chile also has used money 
from World Bank affiliates to improve its economic infrastructure 
(roads, electric generation, etc.) which will indirectly aid 
exporting. In addition, the Government of Chile has introduced a 
series of measures to aid exports, such as quicker procedures to 
return value-added taxes, in-bond warehouses, a 10 percent drawback on 
exports, etc. The government is also introducing similar measures for 
domestic industries which compete directly with imports. 


The one major departure from free-market orthodoxy has been in 
maintaining import protection for various agricultural commodities. 
Production of wheat, sugar, and vegetable oils has increased compared 
to levels before the introduction of minimum import prices. This 
policy which had been inconsistent with Chile's GATT obligations has 
been ameliorated by the recent 5 percent across-the-board tariff cut 
to 15 percent. 


Balance of Payments: In 1987, Chile ran a $750 million current 
account deficit, despite a $1,229 million trade surplus. The trade 
balance slipped in early 1987 as imports rose over 30 percent, but a 
rebound in international prices of copper and other primary 
commodities resulted in a larger-than-expected surplus. Also, the 
volume of noncopper exports increased significantly. On the debit 
side, financial service payments (i.e., repayment of interest) 
amounted to $1.6 billion. This amount will decline in 1988 to $1.4 
billion due to lower scheduled interest payments. As noted above, the 
Central Bank projects a $300 million balance-of-payments financing gap 
for 1989, and Chile has opened negotiations with creditor banks to 
fund this amount. Even with a rescheduling of its debts, Chile will 
need to run a significant trade surplus for the foreseeable future and 
will need new sources of foreign capital inflows, whether it be from 
MDB's, private banks, or multinational investors. 


PART B - IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Chile is the most open market in Latin America for U.S. exports and 
investment. Imports are subject to a 15 percent across the board 
tariff. A selected number of categories such as automobiles, certain 
textile products, tires, inner tubes, etc. are subject to a surcharge 
ranging from 5 to 15 percent. 


The United States is Chile's principal trading partner, accounting for 
about 20 percent of Chile's total imports and absorbing 21 percent of 
Chile's exports. In 1987, U.S. exports to Chile amounted to $796 
million while U.S. imports from Chile totaled $1,104 million. 
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Export Opportunities: The good Chilean economic performance in 1987 
will give increased opportunities for the United States in selected 
market areas in 1988. The best prospects for U.S. equipment and 
products to be imported by Chile include mining, earthmoving, food 
processing and packaging, agricultural, chemical, forestry, 
woodworking, pulp and paper, computers and peripherals, medical 
instruments and supplies, air-conditioning and industrial 


refrigeration, safety and security instruments, and textile 
equipment. 


Several major projects in the mining, energy and environmental sectors 
may offer opportunities for U.S. manufacturers, exporters, investors 
and consultant services. The state-owned copper producer 
CODELCO-Chile is regularly investing in its mines either for 
expansion, new projects, or modification of the existing plants. 
Privately owned mining enterprises are doing likewise, including La 
Escondida copper mine ($1.1 billion), and the Salar de Atacama Mixed 
Salts project (still pending - $170 million). ENAP, the state-owned 
oil company is actively exploring for new reserves of hydrocarbon 
deposits. Foreign oil companies are negotiating joint exploration 
with ENAP to explore potential new oil reserves in the Magellan 
Straits and in the northern part of Chile. Chile's hydroelectric 
power production is scheduled to increase 30 percent over the next 5 
years with the completion and operation of three important projects 
(Alfalfal, Canutillar, and Pehuenche). The Colbun-Maachicura 
hydroelectric dam is in its final stages of completion and is now 
calling for bids for a major irrigation program. Two large fertilizer 
projects in the Straits of Magellan will use natural gas supplied by 
ENAP. One of these is a methanol plant which is in its last stage of 
completion and will start operating on about November 1988. The other 
project in the southern part of Chile is an ammonia-urea plant which 
uses natural gas and is still in the financing stage. Soquimich is 
studying the development of a phosphate project using sulfuric acid 
from the Chuquicamata copper mine (belonging to CODELCO) and their own 
nitrate deposits. The Chilean Telephone Company (CTC) is in the 
process of expanding its operations, and 30 percent of the firm was 
recently purchased by the Australian Bond Group. 


Important public utility projects include the Quinchamale water 
project for Antofagasta (piping), the water and sewage treatment pilot 
plant for the Santiago Metrolpolitan Area, and the implementation of a 
pollution and environmental project in the Santiago area. In 
addition, more than $2 billion will be needed in the next 20 years for 
the continuing development of Chile's large forest resources and 
exports. 


While U.S. exports will benefit from the overall growth in the 
economy, traditional markets for U.S. agricultural goods have suffered 
due to import protection. As a result of minimum import prices 
imposed in 1985, U.S. exports of wheat fell to $19.7 million in 1986, 
down from $159 million in 1983. On a more positive note, the United 
States exported $31.4 million in agricultural products, of which $13 
million corresponded to corn to supply Chile's rapidly expanding pork 
and poultry production. 





The U.S. Foreign Commercial Service (US&FCS) in Santiago conducts a 
broad trade promotion program to enhance the sale of U.S. products. 
This year a special effort will be made to introduce U.S. suppliers of 
agricultural equipment and chemical products to the Chilean market. 
This effort includes a show at the Santiago International Fair (FISA 


'88): 
will take place from October 26-November 6, 


Agricultural/Fishing and Food Processing Equipment Show, which 
1988. 


The U.S. pavilion 


will include nearly 60 booths of agricultural, fishing and food 
packaging equipment and related supplies. Other promotion events for 


the rest of 1988 include: 


Event 
Electric Power Generator Catalog Show 
Telecommunications Seminar Mission 


MINEXPO International '88 
Reverse Trade Mission 


Fishing and Maritime Equipment Catalog Show 


New Health Care Equipment 
Video/Catalog Show 


U.S./Chile Trade Information Day 
Valparaiso 


Matchmaker Delegation 


Santiago International Trade Fair (FISA '88) 
1988 


Computer Software Seminar Mission 


Date 
April 5, 1988 


April 14-15, 1988 


April 24-28, 1988 
April 21-22, 1988 


June 21-22, 1988 or 
July 12-13, 1988 


June 1988 


July 19-20, 1988 


October 26-November 6, 


November, 1988 


U.S. firms interested in participating in any of these events can 
contact either US&FCS in Santiago or their nearest Department of 


Commerce District office. 


The Agricultural Attache's Office in Santiago participates in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Foreign Agricultural Service, Agriculture 
Information Management System (AIMS) Program which consists of a data 
bank of U.S. producers of agricultural products for referral to 


Chilean importers of these products. 


Another service of AIMS is the 


electronic transmission of Chilean requests for sources of specific 


United States agricultural products. 


Finally, translation of the 


monthly bulletin "CONTACTS" is published and mailed to Chilean 


importers. 
available for export. 


Investment Opportunities: 
totaled $497 million. 


with very liberal capital transfer rules. 


This bulletin lists sources in the U.S. of products 


In 1987, new foreign investment in Chile 
Chile has an attractive foreign investment law 
About $3.3 billion of 
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investment has actually flowed in to the country since 1974. U.S. 
firms have been the leaders in taking advantage of Chile's debt to 
equity program. U.S. corporations have bought into Chilean firms to 
improve their market position in Chile, or, in the case of some 
financial institutions, to convert loans into ownership. These 


programs provide an excellent opportunity for companies interested in 
investing in Chile. 











Wouldn’t it be nice to have a 
Washington staff to keep you 
up-to-date on all you need to 
know to steer your exporting 
business on the fast track to 
success? 

Have the next best thing. Have 
BUSINESS AMERICA, our 
biweekly business magazine 
designed especially for firms like 
yours—American exporters who 


Staff in Washington 


want to grow, and American 
businesses ready to enter the 
lucrative world of exporting. 
BUSINESS AMERICA is 
more than a magazine. It’s 
virtually an exporter’s service. 
We give you country-by-coun- 
try marketing reports, incisive 
economic analysis, worldwide 
trade leads, advance notice of 
planned exhibitions of U.S. prod- 


ucts worldwide, and success sto- 
ries of firms like yours. We’ll 
keep you posted on what’s hap- 
pening in government and on 
Capitol Hill that could affect 
your business and your profits. 
A subscription to BUSINESS 
AMERICA will put our export- 
ing experts at your fingertips— 
we give the phone numbers of 
our authors in every issue so you 


can call with your specific ques- 
tions, and get the answers you 
need to make savvy exporting 
decisions. 


Put BUSINESS AMERICA to 
work for you. Use the order form 


below to start your subscription 
today. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
International Trade Administration 


EF-NBUSINESS 
MWR MERICA 


Mail to: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


LJ Yes! 


Name 


I want to put BUSINESS AMERICA to work for me. Send me the 
next 26 issues (one year) for only $57 ($71.25 foreign). 


O 


td Charge my VISA or MasterCard No. 


LITTITTI TIT tit ttt) 


(Signature) 


Here’s my check made out to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 


Organization 
Address 
City 


DOC/BAI 


8/84 (Expiration Date) 





Let Us Be Your Guide... 
Commerce 


Publications 
Update a? 


... to the latest publications and press 
releases on business, the economy, trade, 
census trends, scientific and technical 
developments, and related topics from the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Every 2 weeks, Commerce Publications 
Update lists dozens of new titles from the 
International Trade Administration, Census 
Bureau, National Bureau of Standards, 


National Oceanic and Atmospheric rH 


Administration, and other areas of the 


Department. Each listing includes number 
of pages, price, and complete ordering 
information and—in the case of major 


reports—a brief description of the 
contents. 


The price of an annual subscription to the 
Commerce Publications Update has been 
sharply reduced from $31 to $17. Now is an 
ideal time to begin taking advantage of this 
easy-to-use guide to a broad range of 
Government information. 


Enter your subscription to the Commerce 


Publications Update by completing and 
mailing the order form below, today. 


Superintendent of Documents Subscriptions Order Form 


Order Processing Code 


, ee 
*# 6370 Charge your order. i 


It's easy! 


L_ | YES 4 please send me the following indicated subscriptions: 


—____Subscriptions op COMMERCE PUBLICATIONS UPDATE, for $17.00 each per year. 


1. The total cost of my order is $ . All prices include regular domestic postage and handling and are subject to change. 
International customers please add 25%. 


Please Type or Print 


3. Please choose method of payment: 
e Check payable to the Superintendent of Documents 
(Additional address/attention line) L] GPO Deposit Account Li LTTE “ty 


L] VISA, CHOICE or MasterCard Account 


LITE Ea ee 


; (Company or personal name) 


(Street address) 


(City, State, ZIP Code) ae ee ee Thank you for your order! 
(Credit card expiration date) you for y 
(Daytime phone including area code) 


(Signature) 
4. Mail To: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402-9371 
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